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Boston. {Exrracr.] 

I felt a-desire to see one of these towns; so I 
went, and there observed two young men, seem- 
ingly very earnest in conversation. Being a 
stranger, I wished to hear it; so I drew near and 
listened. I heard that the name of the one, was 
Mr. Seektruth, and the name of the other was Mr. 
Trueman. Mr. Seektruth began by saying, I have 
lately been thinking about the absurd conduct of 
our townsmen; you know they all pretend to be- 
lieve that this whole city will sometime (no body 
knows when) be burnt up, root and branch, and 
yet they seem as unconcerned about it, as if no 
such thing were to happen. 

Trueman, You know they all gostatedly to the 
towers, to learn the way of escape. 

Seektruth. But what does it signify, although 
they do know this way, when they have never set 
a foot in it? besides, I fear most of us are mista- 
ken, for every one has a way of his own, insomuch 
that I verily believe that we fancy half as many 
roads as there are men in the city. 

True. I believe it may be said of us, as many 
men as many minds; and this has for some 
time caused me much perplexity; for if the way I 
have been taught, be the true way, it is mere 
chance, for I never examined the matter, but took 
it for granted, my father’s way was right; now is 
it not astonishing to think, that though we suffer 
no man to choose a coat for our body, yet we suffer 
them to choose a religion for our souls? 

Seek. There is not only a diversity of opinions 
among us, but most people seem to think the way 
to Jerusalem is so plain, so easy and so short, that 
they can trip it in a day or two whenever they 
please. 

True. The great cause of all these evils, is 
this, they do not really believe that our town will 
be burnt. 








The way to be known.—Whitefield being asked 
whether a certain person was a good man, replied, 
“How should I know that? Ihave neverlived with him.” 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MISS SUSANNA ANTHONY. 


Memoir of Miss Susanna Anthony. Published by the 
Mass. S. S. Society, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston, 1834° 


Children, did you ever look into those few old 
books of which your pious mother or grandmother 
is so choice? One of them you know from the 
size and the shape is the old family Bible, pre- 
served as arelic of other days. See with what 
an air of reverence, the old lady spreads it open 
on her little stand, and while she reads, it seems 
as if she was conversing not only with her God; 
but with her ancestors who, in their day, turned 
over the same sacred pages. They have long 
since gone the way of all the earth, and she feels 
that she is soon to follow them. Has not a feel- 
ing of awe and veneration come over your minds 
wher you have seen your aged mother thus em- 
ployed, and have you not hoped that your old age 
might be like hers? But children, what other 
books are those? I hear one say, ‘‘ I have looked 
into them, but they were so smoky and old fash- 
ioned that I was almost afraid to hold them in my 
hand. I suppose they were made for old folks to 
read. When I am as old as grandmother, I sup- 
pose I shall love to read just such old books—they 
were not made for children.”” But what were the 
names of those old books? ‘‘ Why I can hardly 
remember, but I think that one of them was 
named ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,” and another ‘‘ Bax- 
ter’s Call,’”’ and another ‘‘ Susanna Anthony,”’ and 
grandmother loves them almost as well as she does 
the Bible; but they are not children’s books, and 
so I don’t know much about them.” 

Now children, I wish to say a few things to you 
about a book which I have lately read. It is 
concerning a little girl who was early taught to 
love, fear, and serve the Lord. Her mother took 
great pains with her, and this little girl said she 
blessed God forit. She saw that she was a sinner, 
when she was about five years old, and the first 
sin that she was convinced of was pride, and even 
then, although she was a young sinner, she could 
not help enquiring if God would forgive her ifshe 
grew good. There is one thing I forgot to men- 
tion with respect to this little gir), and that is, she 
wrote her own history; therefore you may believe 
what she says about herself. You know that in 
many books the author pretends to tell how other 
people feel, and you are apt to inquire, ‘‘ how do 
you know?” But in this book the author writes 
about herself, and you have every reason to be- 
lieve it is true. She says she was anxious about 
her soul when she was between five and six years 
old, and made gvod resolutions; but, my little 
readers, perhaps you have already found out that 
good resolutions are poor things, unless they are 
performed. Repentance, love to God, is better 
than good resolutions. It would have been better 
for her, for notwithstanding her resolutions her 
convictions wore off and she forgot what a sinner 
she was for two whole years. Then she remem- 
bered again and was afraid. She felt her heart 
rise against God, because he was a sovereign and 
did as he pleased. One thing she thought of, 
which perhaps you never did, and that was this. 
After she had done many things which she called 
‘* good,”’ she thought that God ought to love her 
and make her happy in heaven when she died. 
She thought she was just; andthen she quarrelled 
with God because he had said that there was more 
joy over one sinner that repenteth than over nine- 
ty and nine just persons. She felt that she was 
not one of those who had repented, and therefore 
angels did not rejoice over her, and that displeased 
her, and she drove away all thoughts of Gad again, 











and clung to her sins. You see how wicked this 
was—she would not love God because he would 
not allow her to think that she was just, and save 
her in her sins. And she saw how wicked this 
was not long after this, when she hoped that her 
heart was drawn out after Christ. I will give 
you her own words. ‘‘ But as to the particular 
circumstances of a change which I suppose I ex- 
perienced about this time, I cannot remember 
them. The most that I can remember is, that I 
was in great distress about myself; that I saw the 
insufficiency of any thing I could do to save me; 
and about this time had my heart much carried 
out after Christ and the way of salvation by him. 
And I remember to have been filled with comfort 
and joy in religion.” This was when she was 
about eight years old. I will tell you one thing 
that she said about herself, and that was, that 
Satan strove to persuade her that she had better 
let religion alone till she was older, when she 
would know how to engage in it. He tried to 
make her think that she did not know enough to 
be religious. O my little readers, has he not 
told you the same lie, a great many times? And 
have you not listenedtohim? Did you think who 
it was that told you to put off religion to some 
other time? It was not the Holy Spirit that told 
you so. It was not conscience. No, it was Sa- 
tan and he is a liar from the beginning. Many a 
child has believed that dreadful lie of his and went 
on in the way of sin. But the little girl of whom 
I am speaking did not believe him. 

But you may be anxious to know by this time, 
who this little girl was—I will tell you. It was 
‘* Susanna Anthony.” ‘‘ What! the same that I 
saw among the old books on Grandmother’s 
shelf?” Fes, the very same, only it isnow made 
into a new book to be put in the Sabbath school 
library. You need not now be afraid of it because 
it is old, for Susanna Anthony you see was once 
as young as you. And new, children, will you 
get the book and read it? S. 











NARRATIVE. 








LITTLE JAMES AND HIS SISTER RACHEL; 
Or a narrative of two little children in the New York Orphan Asylum. 


The following narrative is calculated to show 
how much care God is pleased to take of little 
children, even under some of the most afflictive 
of his dispensations, and, when we contemplate 
the greatness of his power, manifested in crea- 
ting the heavens and the earth, and reflect also 
that his goodness is equal to his greatness, we 
shall be prepared to unite with the Psalmist in 
saying:—‘‘ When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained; what is man that thou art 
mindful of him? and the Son of man that thou 
visitest him?”’ 

During the summer of 1832, when the city 
of New York was visited by the cholera, many 
poor children, whose parents had died of that 
dreadful pestilence, were received into the New 
York Orphan Asylum; and among them was 
a little boy by the name of James Hodgins, who 
was then about three years old; he was, with 
fourteen others, admitted on the 27th July, into 
that excellent institution. The uncle of James, 


hearing where he was, visited him at all proper 
opportunities, and on such occasions, has some- 
times observed to persons in the house, that lit- 
tle James had a sister when his mother died, but 
that he could never find her since that period: — 











such remarks passed, however, without any 
other notice than the silent but solemn impres- 


» sion which it was calculated to make on the 
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mind of the hearer, that the little sister must 
have soon followed its mother to the grave by the 
same awful disease. 

It is remarkable, that James had been noticed 
to have formed a particular attachment to a lit- 
tle orphan girl in the Asylum, and that he never 
appeared to be happy when he was out of his 
school room, without being in company with his 
little favorite. This little girl, who is about a 
year younger than James, always seemed even 
to excel him in affection, often calling him to 
help her out of her troubles. It has been im- 
possible not to admire such striking marks of 
affection, as have been observed to exist between 
these two dear babes, and it has been supposed 
that they must have been very near neighbors’ 
children, or perhaps cousins, or in some other 
way had a remembrance of each other. Here 
it is proper to observe, that when the girl was 
admitted into the Asylum, it was from an estab- 
ishment appropriated at the time alluded to, to 
the reception of such destitute children as were 
found to survive their parents who had died of 
the cholera, and from some cause or other, no 
knowledge of her parents’ name could be ascer- 
tained, arising, probably, from the too well remem- 
bered confusion, which frequently occurred in fami- 
lies while the pestilence walked in darkness, and 
destruction wasted us at noonday. 

This dear child, under such circumstances, 
became an object of much interest with the hu- 
mane ladies at the head of the Orphan Asylum, 
and as they knew not her name, they gave her 
the name of one of their former and much vene- 
rated associates in office, who not only gave 
her consent thereto, but also very tenderly em- 
braced and blessed the child. The name of 
this orphan was then entered on the books of 
the institution, as Margaret Lindsey, and from 
the peculiar circumstances attending her case, 
little Margaret was viewed with more than ordi- 
nary concern. 

Little James, although unconscious of all the 
kind proceedings which were taking place between 
the ladies and Margaret, still continued to feel 
the same unwavering affection to Margaret, and 
the no less regard shown by her towards her 
** Jimmy Hodgins’”’ as she has always called him, 
seems to have prepared the minds of the observers 
for the sequel. 

One day in September, 1833, James’s uncle 
called at the Asylum to see him; as James was 
then in his school, Mr. Hodgins was invited 
into the Nursery, (a part of the house, where 
he had never before been) till James should be 
called in: while sitting in this room, and see- 
ing such a number of little ones so happy, and 
so comfortably provided for, Mr. Hodgins’ re- 
collections of James’s sister were again brought 
to his mind, and he repeated to the nurse what 
he had before remarked to others, that his little 
nephew had a sister when his mother died, but 
that he could never find her since, although 
she had been sought for with much anxiety. 
At that moment James came in, and the nurse as 
usual, told litthke Margaret that her ‘* Jimmy Hod- 
gins” had come in. Margaret immediately hast- 
ened to welcome him, and now they both stood 
together before the uncle in their accustomed atti- 
tudes of affectionate embrace. 

Pray madam, said Mr. H. to the nurse, by what 
name did you call that little girl? 

Margaret, sir, was the reply. 

Mr. Hodgins looking steadfastly at the child, 
could no longer withhold. 

That is James’s sister! he exclaimed, and with 
tears of joy, caressed them both. It was now, for 
the first time, made known that this dear little 
girl’s real name was Rachel Elizabeth Hodgins. 

The testimony of Mr. Hodgins, in favor of 
the relationship between these two children, 
was so strongly corroborated by their daily af- 
fectionate behavior towards each other, that 





evidence. 


On the day appointed, they came to the Asy- 
lum, and, in the presence of some of the Board 
of Trustees, and of the Superintendent, selected 
from all the other children, the same little girl 
as the sister of James, that the uncle had before 
discovered. On this occasion, the uncle by request 
of the Trustees, remained outside of the room, and 
the whole scene was truly interesting, and, to all 
present, very conclusive in establishing so impor- 
tant a fact. 

The dear boy James, was highly pleased, when 
he wasinformed that his little favorite girl was really 


his sister, and his regard for her seemed to receive 
a new impulse, 


God in all this affair! He had implanted in 
the heart of each of these children, a certain 
feeling of attachment to each other, which should 
surpass all common childish preferences, and 
which should in due time, serve to settle forever 
the kind of relationship that existed between 
them. Had not this shown itself in the strong 
and natural light in which it was observed, and 


ed, whether all the other evidence, would have 
connection. 
Parents may learn, by this singular event, 


the advantage of teaching their children early 
to call each other by the affectionate appellation 


tion. 


such near relationship. 
had been in the habit of calling Rachel sister, 
it would have saved his friends much trouble. 


the kind terms alluded to. 


her, said— 
** Sister Eliza, what’s the matter?” 


punished for it? 


you, sister ’Liza.” 


the same rule. 


the man. Moral Lyceum. 


How strikingly manifest, is the providence of 


as has been described, it might yet be question- 


been deemed sufficient to prove such an endearing 


of brother and sister, in their common conversa- 
This is practised uniformly im some fami- ; 
lies, and it always indicates not only a superior | they might become Christians. 
attention on the part of parents towards their | tinues. 
children, but is also productive of that mutual 
tenderness, which should always characterize 
If James Hodgins 


The writer of this, knows a family, who accus- 
tom their children to use towards each other 
Some time ago, one 
of the little girls in this family, by accident, tore 
her frock, and was in great distress about it.— 
Her brother saw her crying, and he, running to 





This was offered by Mr. H. and he versation at that time res 


: pecting her religious 


was allowed to bring two females, who, he said, | views and feelings, was marked with great sim- 
well knew the little girl when her mother died. | plicity and frankness of expression. 


f It was 
| indeed the language of a child, but it was Jan- 


|guage which showed that she was ripening for 
| heaven. 
The following extracts are froma private pa- 
per of hers dated Feb. 24th, 1828, a short time 
after the exercises to which she refers. After 
mentioning the conversation of a friend with 
her and its effect upon her mind, she proceeds:— 
‘*The next day my mind was full of wicked 
thoughts. I tried to pray that I might not grieve 
the Spirit; I felt that I was a great sinner; I felt 
afraid that God would never have mercy on me; I 
felt that I must pray, but I did not want to; I felt 
determined to, and went.’ 
After about three weeks of seriousness, she 
says,—‘‘ One night I felt very much distressed. 
I was thinking about eternity; I felt afraid I should 
be sick and die, and I thought I was not prepared; 
I thought before I was serious I loved doa. but I 
found I did not. Friday evening I felt more dis- 
tressed than ever; I asked Ma’, to read to me in 
the Village Hymn Book; she read several hymns, 
but the 49th struck me very much: 

“Amazing sight, the Saviour stands, 

And knocks at every door! 
Ten thousand blessings in his hands 
To satisfy the poor.” 

I thought Christ had suffered so much for sinners, 
I wondered how any body could stay away from 
Christ; I felt that I did love God.” 

She then speaks of her anxiety for her father 
and brother and sister and others, desiring that 
Her journal con- 
‘‘After reading some hymns in the morn- 
ing to Aunt, she asked me which of them I felt; 
I read the following lines: — 

Amazing grace, how sweet the sound 
That saves a wretch like me, 

I once was lost but now am found, 
Was blind but now I see. 

*T was grace that taught my heart to pray, 
And grace my fears relieved, 

How precious did that grace appear 
The hour I first believed.” 

In another place she says, ‘‘I take delight in 
prayer; I feel sometimes afraid I am deceived; 
I pray to the Lord that I may not be left to be 


She replied—‘‘ O brother George, I have torn deceived:— 
my frock, and I am afraid mother will punish 
me for it—but I could not help it.” To which 
her brother answered, ‘*O no, sister ’Liza, don’t 
you remember the story you read about the 
boy who broke his father’s looking glass, that 
because he told his father the truth he was not ; . 
Now if you goand tell dear mo-|™e; in my Father’s house are many mansions—I 
ther the truth about your frock, she won’t punish | 8° © prepare a place for you. 


*¢>'Tis a point I long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought, 
Do I love the Lord or no, 
Am I his or am I not.” 


Thought I felt these words, ‘ Let not your heart 
be troubled—ye believe in God, believe also in 


In the month of July, after the time to whieh 


Such dear children as may read this narra- the above record refers, she was admitted to the 
tive, will see how much happier those two lit-|Communion of the church. 
tle orphans might have felt, had they been me 
known to be brother and sister; they would meekness and humility, and her salutary fear lest 
have been treated as such, and all who had the she should say or do something wrong. She 
care of them in the Asylum would have con-| has uniformly manifested a lively interest in Sab- 
sulted this relationship in all the domestic ar- 
rangements in which they were concerned. In- 
stead of this, they were very soon to have been 
separated, as strangers to each other for life. 
Dear little girl, call your brother or sister by 
that t ; d ,d boy, ob : 

cng na fl eg There. is sntethten o ig selves reproved by her humble life and consistent 
noble, that every little boy should feel it an 
honor to be heard calling his sister or brother}. 
by such affectionate terms as bear the mark of|im one so young, we shall doubtless find that the 
the most tender regard. Such endearing ap- excellence of her piety can be traced to her hab- 
pellations are worthy the child, the youth, and |‘ of devotion. 


Since that period 
(five years,) she has been distinguished for her 


bath school and Bible class instruction. 

On the Sabbath and at other religious meetings, 
her attentive, cheerful and devout appearance of- 
ten attracted attention. For aught that appears, 
no ill can be said of her Christian character. The 
fathers and mothers in the church have felt them- 


deportment. 
If we ask for the source of this consistency 


She was known to be very scru- 
pulous in regard to her seasons of secret prayer, 











OBITUARY. 


hence resulted her readiness to take part in the 
devotional exercises of the female prayer meet- 








MARIA L. BOARDMAN, 








little doubt of the fact remained; still, it was 
thought best, if possible, to obtain additional 


Society,) Conn. 
when she was about ten years of age. 


This little girl lived in Middletown, (Westfield of prayer, however, were few. 


ing. Her determination to pray was carried out 
week after week, and year after year. Her years 


She sunk under 








he be hopefully pi a distressing disease of only six days continuance 
covnigesitonge har ee ca which she endured with patience and apparent 
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submission. Her confidence in God was unsha- 
ken,—her hope did not fail in the trying hour. 
Fully sensible that she was dying, she calmly re- 
peated the Saviour’s words already quoted—‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled—ye helieve in God, 
believe also in me, in my Father’s house are ma- 
ny mansions.’ Being asked if she thought there 
was a mansion for her, she meekly replied, J hope 
re is. 
Mehe then bid her weeping friends farewell, and 
said to a younger brother who has a hope that 
he is a Christian, ‘‘ examine yourself and be faith- 
ful.’ She sent a message to one of her associ- 
ates who is without hope, ‘‘ Tell her that she is as 
liable to be laid on a sick bed as I was. Tell 
the young people to prepare to die.”” She then 
calmly breathed out her life,—and no doubt but 
her happy spirit has found the blessed mansion, 
‘a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” She died the 8th of May 
last, aged fifteen. ; 

But she left a message—especially to the youth 
who read the Sabbath School Record. It comes 
from lips that were immediately sealed in silence, 
dictated by a soul fully conscious that the hour 
of her departure had come, and while the scenes 
of eternity were opening upon her view. It is 
like one speaking from the grave—and shall not 
her voice be heard. 

Youthful Christian, ‘‘ examine yourself and be 
faithful.” To others, ‘‘ you are as liable to be laid 
ona sick bed as I was. Prepare to die.” 

And now let her amiable example be remem- 
bered, let the fact of her early death reach the 
youthful heart. Above all, let the thought, that 
she did when young, choose Christ and conse- 
crate herself to his service, lead others to sperd 
their remaining days for God. 

[Sabbath School Record. 








LEARNING. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Extracts from a School Journal.—.VO. IV. 


Perhaps the scholars are ready to imagine, we 
shall say more in praise of Mary M than of 
any one of the others; but her conduct is above 
our praise, and she has continually the sweet con- 
sciousness of doing well, which is a source of 
happiness and prevents any cloud of displeasure 
from overshadowing her bright and happy face. I 
hope her example will not be lost upon the school, 
nor upon the little girl who is at her left hand, 
who has been more upon our mind this week than 
any other scholar—right and wrong seem to be 
strangely blended in her character; she loves her 
parents, her teachers and her companions, and 
yet sometimes a fretful and impatient feeling is 
stronger than all these. Still the inclination to 
do right, rather prevails; she appears fully to 
comprehend the force of the wise man’s remark, 
that ‘‘ he who ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” If she. would resolve to 
follow one simple direction which we might give 
her, her difficulty would vanish—to obey promptly. 

Next may be seen two gentle girls, who as 
seldom need reproof as any other scholar. They 
are principled against being idle, and they love 
their books too well to be so. One of them has 
bestowed a good deal of care upon a piece of lace 
which is very pretty and well rewards her industry ; 
the other is an honest girl, and upright in every 
thing but her position. 

Before a very pleasant window, in the pleasant 
school room before mentioned, sits a young lady, 
who is an example of neatness, as it respects her 
books and her person; whose knitting-work bears 
constant testimony to her industry in’this part of 
er employment; who is never happier than when 
her teacher finds time to assist her in her sums. 
She has kird feelings; her sympathy is always 
excited by suffering of any kind; but there is a 
titcumstance which has occurred the past week, 
we must not fail to mention. I would first submit 
the subject to the scholars:—Should you think 








that, had your teacher wished to assist you in your 
lessons, had she seated herself by you and offered 
you all the assistance in your power, that you 
should have thankfully received it? If instead, 
you had said that you did not care; you did not 
wish to learn it—you did not like it; and had 
looked away unpleasantly from the book and aver- 
ted your face—and at length turned your body 
half round, would you have thought this good or 
ill temper? And when your teacher had made 
the request, that those scholars who had shown 
any ill temper through the day, should remain af- 
ter the rest were dismissed, would it have been 
strictly honest for one whose conscience accused 
her of this fault, to leave the room? Yet we are 
sorry to say we have discovered these failings in 
this young lady. 

We have nearly taken you round the room, yet 
there remain two young artists, (may I call them) 
to be commended for their patience in drawing; 
they are very different in character, although 
nearly equal in capacity; one of them is quite un- 
exceptionuble in her lessons and in her attention 
to her teachers; she is lady-like with her com- 
panions; she means to improve all her talents, 
and do all the good in her power—much good 
may be done by ceasing to do wrong. The other 
should reflect whether if her talents are equal to that 
of her companion, she is improving them as much 
as possible; three times the past week, I have 


heard whispering between her and one of her 
companions. 








THE NURSERY. 


BE KIND TO YOUR SISTER. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

One morning, there was a little girl sitting on 
the door-steps of a pleasant cottage near the com- 
mon. She was thin, and pale. Her head was 
resting upon her slender hand. There was a 
touching sadness in her sweet face, which the 
dull, heavy expression about her jet black eyes, 
did not destroy. What was she thinking of—sit- 
ting thus alone? Perhaps of that pretty flower 
garden, which she had cultivated with so much 
taste and care? Those blue morning-glories, and 
bright yellow nasturtions, which she had taught 
to climb to her window?—or those four o’clocks, 
which she had planted in so straight a line under 
the little fence which encircled the flower bed? 
She might have been thinking of these,—perhaps 
wondering whether she should see these flowers, 
which she had been cultivating with so much care, 
open their pretty leaves to another summer’s sun. 

Her name was Helen. For several weeks she 
had seemed to be drooping, without any particular 
disease; inconstant in her attendance at school 
and losing gradually her interest in all her former 
employments. Helen had one sister, Clara, a 
little older than herself, and several brothers. 
While she was most indisposed, they had expres- 
sed a great deal of sympathy, and tried to amuse 
her, and had willingly gave up their own en- 
joyments, to promote hers. But children will 
too often be selfish; and when Helen, for some 
days, appeared better, and able to run about and 
amuse herself, they would forget how peculiarly 
sensitive she had become, and the cross words 
which they occasionally spoke, and the neglect, 
with which they sometimes treated her, wounded 
her feelings, and caused her to shed many 
bitter tears, as she lay awake on her little cot 
at night. 

This day she seemed better, and it was some- 
thing her sister had said to her just before, which 
gave that expression of sadness to her face, as 
she sat at the door of the cottage. Clara soon 
came to her again. 

‘* Helen, mother says you must go to school to 
day; so get up, come along and get ready, and 
not be moping there any longer.” 

Helen. ‘‘ Did Ma say so?” 

Clara. ‘‘ Yes, she did. You are well enough 
I know, for you always say you are sick, at 











school-time. Get your bonnet for I shan’t wait.” 

Helen got up slowly, and wiping with her apron, 
the tear which had started in her eye, she made 
her preparations to obey her mother’s command. 
Now Clara had a very irritable disposition. She 
could not bear to have Helen receive any more 
attention or sympathy than herself; and unless 
she were really so sick as to excite her fears, she 
never would allow her to be sick at all. She was 
determined not to go to school alone this morning, 
and had persuaded her mother to make her sister 
go with her. 

In a few moments, they were both ready; but 
now a difficulty presented itself. The distance to 
school was so great, that they seldom returned at 
noon. Their dinner had been packed for them, . 
in a large basket which stood in the entry. Up- 
on whom, now, should the task of carrying this 
devolve? 

‘* Helen,” said Clara, ‘‘ I’ve carried the bask- 
et every day fora week; it’s your turn now.” 

Helen. ‘‘ But it is twice ‘as heavy now. I can 
but just lift it.” 

Clara. ‘‘ Well, I don’t care. I have got 
my Geography and Atlas to carry; so take it up, 
and come along, Miss Fudge. I shan’t touchit.” 

Helen took up the basket, without saying 
another word, though it required all her little 
strength, and walked slowly behind her sister. 
She tried hard to keep from crying, but the tears 
would come, as fast as she wiped themoff. They 
walked on thus in silence for about a quarter of 
an hour. Clara felt too much ill-humor to take 
the least notice of her sister. She knew she had 
done wrong, and felt uneasy, but was yet too 
proud to give up, and was determined to ‘‘ hold 
out;”? excusing herself by thinking,—‘' Well, 
Helen is always saying she is sick, and making 
agreat fuss, It’s just good enough for her.’”? When 
she had reached the half-way stone, she had half 
a mind not to let her rest there as usual; but the 
habit was too strong, to be easily broken, and she 
sat dcwn sullenly to wait for Helen to come up. 

This was a spot, which few could have passed 
unnoticed. The broad flat stone was shaded by a 
beautiful weeping willow, whose branches hung 
so low, that even little Maria could reach them 
by standing on tiptoe;—and around the trunk of 
this tree, ran a little brook, which came up just 
to this rustic seat, and then turned off into the 
next meadow. It would seem as if the beauty of 
this place, must have charmed away the evil spirit, 
which was raging in Clara’s breast;—but no! 
The cool shade brought no refreshment to those 
evil passions, and the little ripples which sparkled 
in the sun-beams did not, for one moment, divert 
her attention from her own cross feelings. As I 
said before, she sat sullenly, till Helen came up, 
and then began to scold her for being so slow. 

‘* Why don’t you come along, faster, Helen; 
you will be late to school, and I don’t care if you 
are: you deserve a good scolding for acting so.” 

‘*Why Clara, I am very tired, my head does 
ache, and this basket is very heavy. I do think 
you ought to carry it the rest of the way.” 

‘‘Do give it to methen,”’ said Clara; and snatch- 
ed it from her with such violence, that the cover 
came off. The apples rolled out and fell into the 
water, the ginger-bread followed, and the pie 
rolled into the dirt. It has been truly said, ‘‘An- 
ger is a short madness;”’ for how little reason 
have those, who indulge in it. Helen was not to 
blame for the accident, but Clara did not stop to 
think of this. Vexed at having thus lost her din- 
ner, she turned and gave her little sister a push, 
and then walked on as rapidly as possible. ! 
could she have foreseen the consequences of this 
rash act—could she have known the bitter anguish, 
which it would afterwards cause her, worlds would 
not have tempted her to do it; buf Clara was 
angry. Helen was seated just on the edge of the 
stone, and she fell into the water. It was not 
deep. She had waded there many a day with her 
shoes and stockings off, and she easily got out 
again, but it frightened her very much, and took 


away all her strength. She could not even call 
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to her -sister, or cry. A strange feeling came 
over her, sueh as she had never had before. She 
laid her head on the stone, closed her eyes, and 
thought she was going to die, and she wished her 
mother was there. Then she seemed to sleep 
for a few moments;—but bye and bye she felt 
better, and, getting up, she took her empty bask- 
et and walked on, as fast as she was able, towards 
school. 

It was nearly half done when she arrived there, 
and as she entered the room, all noticed her pale 
face and wet dress. She took her seat, and plac- 
ing her book before her, leaned her aching head 
upon her hand, and attempted to study, but in 
vain. She could not fix her attention at all. The 
strange feeling began to come over her once more; 
the letters all mingled together,—the room grew 
dark—the shrill voice of the little child screaming 
its A B C in front of her desk, grew fainter and 
fainter; her head sunk upon her book, and she fell 
to the floor. 

Fainting was so unusual in this school, that all 
was instantly confusion, and it was some minutes 
before the teacher could restore order. Helen 
was brought to the air, two of her companions 
were despatched for water, and none were allowed 
to remain near, excepting Clara, who stood by, 
trembling from head to foot, and almost as white 
as the insensible object before her. O, what a 
moment of anguish was this,—deep bitter anguish. 
Her anger melted away at once, and she would 
almost have sacrificed her own life, to have re- 
called the events of the morning. That was im- 
possible. The future, however, was still before 
her, and she detemined never again to indulge her 
temper, or be unkind to any one. If Helen only 
recovered, the future should be spent in atoning 
for her past unkindness. It seemed for a short 
time indeed, as if she would be called upon to fulfil 
these promises. Helen gradually grew better, 
and in about an hour was apparently as well as 
usual. It was judged best, however, for her to 
return home, and a farmer who happened to pass 
in a new gig, very kindly offered to take her. 

Clara could not play with the girls as usval— 
she could not study. Her heart was full, and she 
was very impatient to be once more by her sister’s 
side. The recesses were spent in collecting pic- 
tures, notes, and little books ;—and the long study- 
hours were employed in printing stories. In this 
way, she attempted to quiet that still small voice, 
whose secret whispers were destroying all her 
happiness. O how eagerly she watched the sun 
in his slow progress round the school-house; and 
when at last he threw his slanting beams through 
the west window, she was the first to obey the 
joyful signal; and books, papers, pen and ink in- 
stantly disappeared from her desk. 

Clara did not linger on her way home. She 
even passed the ‘ half-way stone,’ with no other 
notice than a deep sigh. She hurried to her sis- 
ter’s bed-side, impatient to show her the curiosi- 
ties she had collected, and to make up, by every 
little attention, for her unkindness. Helen was 
asleep. Her face was nc longer pale, but flushed 
with a burning fever. Her little hands were hot, 
and as she tossed restlessly about on her pillow, 
she would mutter to herself, sometimes calling on 
her sister to ‘ stop, stop,’ and then again begging 
her not to throw her to the fishes. 

Clara watched long in agony, for her to wake. 
This she did at last; but it brought no relief to 
the distressed sister and friends. She did not 
know them, and continued to talk incoherently 
about the events of the morning. It. was too 
much for Clara to bear. She retired to her own 
little room, and lonely bed, and wept till she could 
weep no more. 

By the first dawn of light, she was at her sister’s 
bed-side; but there was no alteration. Forthree 
or Helen continued in this state. I would not 
if I could, describe the agony of Clara, as she 
heard herself thus called upon, and deservedly 
reproached by the dear sufferer. Her punish- 
ment was, indeed, greater than she could bear. 
At the close of the third day, Helen gave signs of 





returning consciousness,—inquired if the cold 
water which she drank, would injure her—recog- 
nized her mother, and very anxiously called for 
Clara. She had just stepped out, and was imme- 
diately told of this. O how joyful was the sum- 
mons! She hastened to her sister, who as she 
approached, looked up and smiled. The feverish 
flush from her cheek was gone—she was al- 
most deadly pale. By her own request her head 
had been raised upon two or three pillows, and 
her little emaciated hands were folded over the 
white coverlid. Clara was entirely overcome, she 
could only weep; and, as she stooped to kiss her 
sister’s white lips, the child threw her arms 
around her neck, and drew her still nearer. It 
was a long embrace;—then her arms moved con- 
vulsively, and fell motionless by her side;—there 
were a few struggles—she gasped one or twice— 
and little Helen never breathed again. 

Days, and weeks, and months rolled on. Time 
had somewhat healed the wound, which grief for 
the loss of an only sister had made; but it had not 
power to remove from Clara’s heart the remem- 
brance of her former unkindness. It poisoned 
many an hour. She never took her little basket 
of dinner now so light, or in her solitary walk to 
school passed the ‘ half-way stone,’ without a deep 
sigh, and often a tear of bitter regret. 

Children who are, what Clara was, go now and 
be what Clara is—mild—amiable—obliging and 
pleasant to all. [Religious Magazine. 








MISCELLANY. 


Passion. 


_ Two men were riding together, one of whom, who 
was cholerick, was mounted on a high-mettled horse. 
The horse grew a little troublesome—at which the ri- 
der became very angry, and whipped and spurred him 
with great fury. ‘The horse, almost as wrong-headed 
as his master, returned his treatment by kicking and 
plunging. ‘The companion, concerned for the danger, 
and ashamed of the folly of his friend, said to him 
coolly, ‘ Be quiet, be quiet, and show yourself the wi- 
ser of the two.’ Juvenile Repository. 











Soft Words turn away Anger. 


The horse ofa pious man, living in Massachusetts, 
happening to stray into the road, a neighbor of the 
man who owned the horse, put him in pound. Meet- 
ing the owner soon after, he told him what he had 
done, ‘ and if I catch himin the road again,’ said he, 
‘Pildo it again.’ ‘ Neighbor,’ replied the other, ‘ not 
long since, I looked out of my window in the night, 
and I saw your cattle in my mowing ground, and I 
drove them out, and shut them in your yard; and I'll 
do it again.’ Struck with the reply, the man libera- 
ted the horse from the pound and paid the charges 
himself. [i. 





The hidden Husband. 

It was a beautiful turn, given by a great lady, who 
being asked where her husband was, when he lay con- 
cealed, for having been deeply concerned in a conspi- 
racy, resolutely answered that she had hidden him. 
This confession caused her to be brought before the 
governor, who told her, that nothing but confessing 
where she had hidden him could save her from the 
torture. ‘And will that do?” said she. ‘* Yes,” re- 
plied the governor; ‘‘ I will pass my word for your 
safety on thatcondition.” ‘Then, said she, “ I have 
hid him ia my heart, where you may find him.” This 
surprising answer charmed her enemies. 





The Sweep’s Son. 

A mechanic, passing along with his saw and axe in his 
hand, espied a master-sweep talking familiarly to a 
smartlooking boy. ‘Is that boy your son?” inquired the 
mechanic, * Yes,”’ replied the other, ‘* he is.” ‘ You 
don’t surely intend to make a sweep of that fine little 
fellow, do you?” ‘ Ifhe behaves himself well,” re- 
joined the father, ‘‘ I shall; but if he is nota good 
boy, I will bind him apprentice to a carpenter or some 
such trade.” 





Not too young to Pray. 

A young prince having asked his tutor to instruct 
him in religion, and teach him to say his prayers, was 
answered, that he was yet too young.’ ‘ That cannot 
be,’ said the little boy, ‘for I have been in the burial 
ground, and measured the graves, and found many 
shorter than myself.’ 








The Grear Giver. 

A lady applied to the late philanthropist of Bri 
Richard. Reynoids, on behalf ofa little orphan tor 
After he had given liberally, she said, “ when he ¥s 
old enough, I will teach him to name and thank his 
benefactor.” “Stop,” said the good man, “thoy 
art mistaken. We do not thank the clouds for rain 
Teach him to look higher, and thank Him who giveth 
both the clouds and the rain.” 





Maxims.—Let the body wait upon the soul, and both 
wait upon God. 
__ Speak of people’s virtues, conceal their infir 
if you can say no good, say no ill of them. 


POETRY. 


nn 
einisiii . From the Baltimore American, 
e Mother’s Injunction, on presenti 
with a Bible. — 

RememseR, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come, 

When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 
Sleeps in her narrow home, 

Remember ’twas a mother gave 

The gift to one she’d die to save. 

That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son; 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one. 

She chose, for her heloved boy, 

The source of light, and life, and joy, 

And bade him keep the gift—that, when 
The parting hour would come, 

They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home, 

She said his fuith in that would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 

And should the scoffer in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
That he from youth had borne; 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 

If he, or she, had loved him best? 

A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes with this holy thing; 

The heart that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling. 

Remember! ’tis no idle toy. 

A mother’s gift—Remember; boy ! 
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A little Boy who never told a lie. 
Once there was a little boy, 

With waving hair and steadfast eye; 
A boy who always told thetruth, ~ 

And never, never told a lie. 
And when he trotted off to school, 

The children all about would cry, 
There goes the bravest little boy 

The boy who never told a lie! 
And every body loved him so, 

Because he always told the truth, 
That all the girls when he grew up, 
. Would say, there goes the handsome youth! 
And when the people that stood near, 

Would turn to ask the reason why— 
The answer would be always this— 


Because he never told a lie. [Rose Bud. 





The true History of a poor little Mouse. 


A poor little mouse had once made him a nest, 

As he fancied the warmest and safest and best, 
That a poor little mouse could enjoy; 

So snug, so convenient, so out of the way, 

This poor little mouse and his family lay, 
They feared neither pussy nor boy. 

It was ina stove that was seldom in use, 

Where shavings and papers were scatter’d in loose, 
This poor little mouse made her hole: 

But alas! Master Johnny had seen him one day, 

As in a great fright he had scampered away, 
With a piece of plum-pudding he stole. 

As soon as — Johnny (whe wicked and bad, 

No pitiful thoughts for dumb animals had) 
Descried the poor fellow’s retreat, 

He crept to the shavings and set them alight, 

And before the poor mouse could run off in its fright, 
It was scalded to death in the heat. 


Poor mouse how it squeaked, I can’t bear to relate, 

And how its poor little ones hopped in the grate 
And died one by one in the flame! 

I should not much wonder to hear that one night, 

This wicked boy’s bed-curtains catching a light, 
He suffered exactly the same. 





